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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. |; 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “‘ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should etill retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of a offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
—- will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items, etc., to 


MAGGS  BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 
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2 volumes, 1740; “THE TATLER,” 4 
volumes, 1759; “THE SPECTATOR,” 8 
volumes, 1757; all with woodcuts, and ‘ Printed 
for Jacob and Richard Tonson.’ Bound uni- 
formly in leather and gold, 84 x 5 inches, in 
good ‘condition. Will be sold separately. — 
Write, A. R., clo ‘NOTES & QUERIES.’ 
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sirous of purchasing to any amount collections, 
or important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply and settlement will be 
given.—BRIDGER & KAY Ltd., 170, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Memorabilia. 


‘HE consecration of Liverpool Cathedral 
on Saturday, July 19, was from many 
points of view a great event 


AND QUERIES. 





| legend says, was brought to Ireland 


imagination of the artist as well as the | 
the heart of the Churchman and _ the 
Englishman. The press has done it full 


justice, and it would be needless to repeat 
any part of the careful and vivid descrip- 
tion of particulars furnished by so 
able pens. We therefore restrict ourselves 


|at Tara? 


many | Tara might even now settle that point. 


to an enquiry: Can any one inform us how | 
many consecration crosses were put upon the | 
building and where they were marked? The | 


Times makes mention of two, one on the 
exterior, ‘‘at a spot outside the North 
wall,’ and the other in the interior, on 
“the great pillar on the south of 


sacrarium.”’ 


\NE of the most interesting and magni- 
ficent spectacles ever witnessed in West- 


eae — fon peo — on ag ~ 'the hangings of the Queen of Scots’ bed, 
Seren St URRRSIE ar, With tie L088 | and taking a glove of Darnley’s out of the 


Chancellor at their head, officially welcomed 
the American Bar Association to England. 
The impressive speeches delivered enhanced 
and gave point to the majesty of the scene. 
The Lord Chancellor dwelt upon the past 
history common to England and the United 
States; Mr. Hughes, President of the 
American Bar Association, spoke of the 
function in American law of the ‘‘ common 
law”? which the founders of the United 
States had brought with them as part of 
their inheritance from the mother country. 


| 
| 


the | 
Are there no more than these? | 


: all know, that was brought 
one to stir the | i 5 2 
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QN July 23 Vhe Morning Post published a 

most interesting letter to their corres- 
pondent at Athens from Sir Arthur Evans. 
Sir Arthur has been studying the traces of 
Minoan road-systems in Crete with the 
object of finding the sites of ports on the 
Libyan Sea which might connect Knossos 
with the Nile valley. He reports that he 
has now discovered, at. Komo on the south- 
ern side of the Bay of Mesera, the remains 
of a considerable maritime emporium, the 
examination of which will undoubtedly 
throw light on the earliest civilised connec- 


tion between Europe and Africa. Oil was 
the chief export from Crete to ancient 


Egypt, and the chief source of revenue for 
the Priest Kings; and the settlement pre- 
sents traces of extensive oil stores, 


At the instance of My, Kirkwood, M.P. 

for Dumbarton, leave has been given by 
a majority in the House of Commons to 
bring in a bill for thea removal of the Coro- 
nation Stone from Westminster Abbey to 
Holyrood Palace. This is the stone, as we 
from Scone in 
Is it also the ‘‘ Lia 
Destiny ’’—which, 
from 
Scandinavia in a legendary past and set up 
It would seem that excavation at 


the thirteenth century. 
l'ail’’—the ‘‘Stone of 


HE Scotsman of July 21 gives an inter- 
esting description of the restoration to 
Holyrood Palace of sundry relics which 
were removed thence a hundred years ago. 
They were won for a wager. An Edin- 
burgh man laid a bet with an Englishman 
that he would purloin something from the 
museum at Holyrood without being detected 
the custodian of those days (1822) being 
so careless. Accordingly, having distracted 
the attention of the custodian, an _ old 
woman, he chipped off a small piece from 


glass case, and cut two small pieces out of 
that, then replaced it. These fragments 
were bought by a collector of curios, whose 
son, in due course, had possession of them 
and has now died. His representatives 
have made restitution, and the pieces, which 
fit exactly, have been restored to their 
original places, 

ANOTHER pleasant note on Holyrood tells 


of the discovery under the flooring~ in 
the course of alterations needed for instal- 
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ling a lift—of a small French book, dated | the diameter of the snow-cap being now not 


1696, and entitled 
Jeune Seigneur, ou l|’Idée d’un 
Homme.’ It was printed 
“‘echez Abraham  Arondens, 
Libraire.”’ The author’s name is not given ; 
but a dedication to the King of France is 
mentioned, in which the writer speaks of 
having spent most of his life in warfare and 
the chase. Perhaps some reader knows the 
book. It belonged, apparently, to a Camp- 
bell—perhaps, the second Duke of Argyll. 


ISHOP RYLE, as Dean of Westminster, 
has replied by a firm non possumus to 
the appeal of Lord Rosebery, Lord Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr, Lloyd George for a 
memorial to be erected to Byron in West- 
minster Abbey. The refusal has evoked 


many expressions of approval and some of 
Are we not, perhaps, beginning | 


dissent. 
to need a secuiar ‘‘ Pantheon ’’? What of 
Westminster Hall for this purpose? 


YHE KING’S- Swan-Master (F. T. 

Turk) and his brothers Swan-Masters 
respectively to the Vintners’ and Dyers’ 
Companies, started on Monday last for the 
annual swan-marking or ‘“‘ upping’’ on the 
Thames. They have about sixty miles of 
river to cover each way, and the business 
takes up the week. Cygnets, it is reported, 
are numerous above Windsor, 


NHE astronomical correspondent of The 
Morning Post writes of the changes 
which are taking place in the snows at the 
south pole of Mars. Mars is now 
more than 40 million miles distant from us; 
on Aug. 22--when it will be closer than it 
has been for 120 years—it will be less than 
35 million miles away. The most interest- 
ing results of this year’s observations are 
two brilliant spots upon the borders of the 
polar sea where the snow is now melting. 
They are thought to be mountainous regions 
where the snow clings fastest; and they will 
be watched by astronomers with great 
interest. The dusky markings of Mars—once 
thought to be seas, but better supposed to 
be regions of vegetation—are now extra- 
ordinarily pale. This is their winter and 
:pring appearance, and it changes into a 
darker and greener tint in summer and 


one argument for the new theory. The melt- 
ing of the snow is already fairly advanced, 


‘Instructions pour un | fifteen hundred miles. 
Galant | also—and these, 
at La Haye | the polar sea, 

Marchand | cap and spreading outwards, 


‘were sold for £15 apiece. 


little | 
'a Henry VII sovereign—-third type 
'10s.), and two Charles three pound pieces 
' (Oxford) of which one fetched £13 5s., and 


;the Vatican 


: nd | necks. 
autumn, this regular seasonal change making | 
| Special gold and silver medals for designs of 
| dresses suitable to be worn at church. 


Rifts have appeared 
not, breaking inwards from 
but originating within the 


HE KING is presenting to the Empress 
Judith of Abyssinia the curious crown 


‘of silver-gilt filigree work which Lord 
| Napier of Magdala took from King Theodore 
'and brought home in 1868. It has been 


exhibited during these intervening years, as 
an object of interest in that it is a piece of 
native Abyssinian craftsmanship and _ is 
adorned with ancient Christian symbols. 
Its date is thougit to be earlier than the 
seventeenth century; but it is not antique. 


‘HIS week’s sales brought before collectors 

among other things at Christie’s porce- 
lain and objects of vertu from Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s collection, and some good Early 
English engravings, and at  Sotheby’s 
engravings, English coins, and first editions 
of Dickens. ‘Sketches by Boz,’ in 20 parts 
in its pink wrappers and with the 
‘“address ’’? in Pt. Il fetched £125; ‘ Dom- 
bey and Son’ and ‘Great Expectations’ 
A violoncello by 
Rugeri of Cremona, 1696 (95 guineas); a 
Persian carpet with a dark blue ground 
and conventional design (105 guineas) and 
a Dresden bowl and cover painted with gar- 
den scenes (115 guineas) were interesting 
items at Christie’s The coins at Sotheby’s 
came from the collection of the late G. W. 
Shaw, of Botham Hall, Huddersfield, they 
included a Henry VI quarter noble (£10); 
(£16 


the other, from the same die but having the 
central inscription on the reverse in smaller 
letters, £27 10s. 


\ E notice in The Yorkshire Post of July 
21 an account of the Pope’s concern 


| about the unsuitability of modern feminine 


fashions for being worn in cathedrals and 
churches. He insists that women visiting 
should wear dresses of non- 
transparent material, long enough to cover 
the ankles and having long sleeves and high 
The official organ of the Vatican 


announces that His Holiness is offering 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FOLIOT FAMILY. 


during | 


HE oldest records of the name, 

three centuries, almost invariably spell 

it “Foliot,’? and for that reason that form 
is adopted for this account. 

Folliot, the place in Normandy 


which the family take their name, lies just | 


five miles south of Bayeux, along the road 
to Tilly-sur-Seulles, 

It is a small cluster of buildings, standing 
in the midde of a fair-sized township, or 
commune, Which stretches for nearly three 
miles, east and west, between the rivers 
Seulles and Aure. 
oi a ridge. About half a mile to the north 
there is a place called ‘‘ Le Pare,” and half 
a mile to the south there are some ruins, 


which are thought to be the remains of a | 


Gallo-Roman building. It 
coincidence that, about two miles south of 
Folliot itself, there is a place called ‘‘ Les 
Feuillets,’’ which is a 


believed to be the meaning of the name 
Folliot. On the road to Tilly, the Chateau 
de Bellevalle (built in the time of Louis 
XIII, 1610-1643), occupies the site of a 
much more ancient feudal Chateau, which 
was surrounded by a broad moat, and by a 
park, 

Folliot was formerly in the commune of 
Couvert, which has been amalgamated with 


those of Jouaye and Mondaye, which were | 
In the surrounding com- | 


west of Folliot. 
munes, several families named Folliot 


now living, and are most likely the descend- | 
ants of some former inhabitant of the ham- , 


let of Folhot, who became known by the 
name of his place of origin when he moved 


elsewhere, some centuries, maybe, after the 


Conquest. The local 
1790 no longer exist. 


registers 
The old 


prior to 
Norman 


church of Folliot has long been in ruins, 
and the village is believed to have been 


destroyed during the Wars of Religion. 
For this information my thanks are due to 


Monsieur Noé Bauné of Caen, the owner of | 


the Chateau de Bellevalle. 


The authenticated history of the Foliot 
family begins with William Foliot, who 


ces cata | 


from | 


It is almost on the top | 


is a curious | 


modern form of an | 
old country term for wild mint, which is 


are | 


Pontefract, Yorkshire, in 1090, and who 
attested the charter by which Ibert 
founded, in that year, the Priory of St. 
John of Pontefract. It is obvious that this 
William Foliot was then an adult, and that 
both he and his father must have been 
| living in the time of William the Con- 
queror. Other records show that William 
| Foliot lived till abeut 1120, from which it 
is inferred that in 1090 he was still young, 
/and may therefore have been born about 


| was a feudatory of Ilbert de Laci, Lord of 


‘the time of the Conquest. 

‘There are two traditions about the origin 
jof the family. According to one, their 
| founder was named John and he came over 
with the Conqueror, and fought at Hastings. 
The most careful search, however, has 
failed to find facts to support this tradi- 
|tion. At that date John (or Johan) was a 
comparatively rare Christian name amongst 
the recently converted Normans, and _ the 
celebrated Battle Abbey Roll, which may 
| have been based on an original Muster Roll 


lof those who fought at Hastings, has only 
survived in some much mutilated and cor- 
| xupt copies or versions, and little reliance 
can be placed on the fact that ‘ Foliot” 
occurs in any of them. 

The earliest is the Chronicle, ending 1198, 
_compiled by John Brompton, Abbot of Jer- 
i vaulx, Co. York. That Abbey was founded 
in 1156. and the Abbot’s version includes 
only 238 names, which are arranged in 
alliterative or jingling couples, devoid of 


‘order, Amongst them appear ‘‘ Freyn and 
Folios . Mooun and Brun. ., . Biset 


and Basset, Percy Crus and Lacey,”’ ete. 
The Abbot says, in his mention of the Roll, 
‘“‘of these, most of the surnames are, in 
‘these days, so well-known and wide-spread, 


‘that I have been led to include them in this 
note.”’ With 
‘regard to the name Foliot, it may be ob- 
served that the Abbot was writing at the 
time when Bishop Gilbert Foliot of Lon- 
don was very much to the fore as the great 
antagonist of Thomas a-Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Gilbert’s traditional 
| kinship with the King would be well-known. 

Another chronicler, William of Worces- 
ter, in the fourteenth century, gave a ver- 
sion, whick is quoted by Holinshed in 1577, 
‘in his Chronicle. It contains no less than 
{629 names, inclading “‘ Foliot.”” This 
i greatly increased number lends colour to 
| the allegation often made, that the com- 


| Chronicle, as worthy of 
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plaisant monks at Battle did not scruple to 
insert fresh names on their Roll, from time 
to time, to please purse-proud parvenus; 
and it throws suspicion, perhaps otherwise 
unmerited, on the whole Roll as known 
to us. 

The far more reliable record of Domes- 
day Book, for which the Survey was begun 
in 1086, by order of the Conqueror, contains 
the name of a William Folet, as a feudatory 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, for lands 
near Sandwich and Deal in Kent, but only 
in that county. In the absence of the Foliot 
owner in Yorkshire, the Domesday Surveyors 
would record the name in the form _ best 
known in the neighbourhood, 

The name ‘‘Folet’’ was of old used fre- 
quently as synonymous with .“ Foliot,’”’ 
because of its similarity of sound and its 
well-known meaning, but the two words 
were really distinct. *‘‘ Folet’? was a dimin- 
utive form of fol or fou, and was applied to 
family jesters, who were generally dwarfs; 
whereas ‘‘ Folliut’’ was «& place-name 
denoting a local peculiarity, an abundance 
of wild mint, which in some parts of France 
is still called fouillot. It is a masculine 
noun. Thus there is ‘‘ Le Folliet,”’ five 
miles east of Annecy, in Savoy. The mas- 
culine article ‘‘Le’’ shows the identity of 
the two words. 

The other tradition was first recorded in 
1728, by Charles Lynegar, who was = an 
unscientific, and very unreliable, Irish 
genealogist, and who drew up a document 
for Major John ffolliott (of the Sligo 
branch of the family), who in 1727 had 
been made a Major of George Macairtney’s 
Horse, and rose to be a Lieutenant-General 
and Colonel of the 18th Royal Irish Regi- 
ment before his death in 1762. His father 
died in 1697, and was a second cousin to the 


third and last Lord ffolliott of Ballyshan- | 


non, who had died in 1716. The common 
ancestor of the Major’s father and of the 
Barons ffolliott was Thomas ffolliott of Pir- 
ton, Co. Worcester, whose eldest son was 
Sir John ffollioti, knight, and whose second 
son was Henry, the first Baron. At that 
date a capital F was generally represented 
by two small ones. 

It may be that the Major was ambitious. 
His mother, Lucy Wynne, was granddaugh- 
ter of a Baron Strabane and a great-grand- 
daughter of a Marquis of Huntly. He 
probably consulted Lynegar, ta see if he 


could claim heirship to the Barory of Bally- | 
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shannon, or to secure 
in his favour; and he 
liynegar all he knew 
ancestry, and family traditions. Lynegar 
would soon find that the Ballyshannon 
' Patent was limited to the male issue and 
descendants of the first Baron, and thatthe 
daughters (of whom there were several) of 
the last Baron had a prior claim to any 
revival of the title. 

He therefore soothed his client with a 
grand parchment emblazoned Certificate of 
Gentle Birth. Its wording has a suspicious. 
resemblance to the account of the De Burgh 
| (or Burke) family, given in the ‘ Memoirs 
of the first Marquis of Clanricarde,’ pub- 
lished in 1679; according to which ‘‘ Har- 
lowen de Burgo founded the Abbey of Gres- 
tain in Normandy, and died before his 
father, John, Earl of Comyn; and, having 
_married Arlette, mother of the Conqueror, 
had issue two sons, Odo and Robert.’’ A 
reference to original information about this 
“John, Earl of Comyn’ would be very 
welcome. 

This certificate by Lynegar ignores the 
arms granted, or confirmed, to the Worces- 
| tershire ffolliots in 1577, namely :—Or, a 
lion rampant purpure; which were modified 
for the Barons of Ballyshannon. The cer- 
tificate attributes to Major ffolliott the 
original arms of the Foliot family, namely: 
—Gules, a bend argent It adds a Motto:— 
flratia Dei Grata, which is otherwise 
unknown in connection with the family. 

It. is thus worded : 

The Atchivement and Ensignes Armoriall of 
ye Honble Major John Folliott who [is] Lineally 
Descended of ye Rt. Honble. Horlovin Lord 
Folliot,. who came into England with Wm. 
Duke of Normandy [who was] originally des- 
'eended and deriving his pedigree from, Rollo 
| the Strong, alias Robert, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy [who died in 931], who married Gilet a 
daughter of Charles the Simple, then [from 879 
to 931] King of France; and by her had issue 
[fa son named] Folliott; a@ quo nominatur [that 
is, after whom the family is named] Folliott; 
fand] from [whom is] originally descended the 
most Honble Family of the Folliotts of Eng- 
land and Ireland; as Sr. Thomas Hauly, prin- 
cipall Herald and King at Arms of England in 
the reign of King Henry 8th, gives an Accot. 
in the Antient Annals of England. 

Transmitted to me by my Ancestors [the 
O’Luinins, hereditary Bards of the Magen- 
nises], who were successively chief Antiquaries 
of Treland. 

Given at Trinity College, Dublin, this 1st day 
| of June, 1728. 
| from your Honrs. most obedt. humble servt.,. 
SHAS. LYNEGAR. 


a continuance of it 
would naturally tell 
about his descent, 
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No publicity was given to this redoubt- 
able certificate, the brackets in which are 
inserted by me to make the sense plainer. 
It was put away with other private papers 
of the family, and very little importance 
was attached to it, although it echoed a 
tradition of kinship to the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, which is believed to have formerly 
existed among some of the Foliots. 

Incidentally it may be noted that Thomas 
Hawley was Herald and Wing-at-Arms in 
the time of Henry VIJ, but he was never 
knighted, nor did he coinmpile any Annals 
of England, so far as can be traced in 
Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’ or at the British 
Museum, or the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
or at Trinity College, Dublin. They might 
have contained some account of the various 
Foliots who have figured in English history. 

HE. 


("ROFTON. 


(To be continued). 


RDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERUO- 
SALEM (See cxlvi. 461). — May I 
point out that the modern Order of which 
the Duke of Connaught is ‘‘ Grand Prior ”’ 
is not properly or officially designated the 
“Order of St. John of Jerusalem in Eng- 
land,”’? but the ‘‘Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem.”’ The distinction is 
by no means unimportant, being tanta- 
mount to an acknowledgment that the inter- 
national Sovereign Military Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem (formerly seated in 
alta) still exists, possessing an English 
association or langue, of which Lord North 
is president. When the authorities of the 
modern English Order petitioned in 1888 
for the grant of a Charter, the late Earl of 
Granard, the then president of the English 


Association of the Sovereign Order, solemnly | 


and formally protested against the revived 
organisation styling itself the ‘‘ Order of 
St. John.” 
several conversations on the subject with 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII); and it was understood to be 
at the instance of H.R.H. that the peti- 
tio was withdrawn, and that the Charter 


Was subsequently granted to the body under | 
' have recovered his mother’s remains lost by 
This | 
is its proper designation, and the Times, in | 


the title of the ‘‘ Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England.” 


announcing the conferring of crosses or 


|ornithomancy I 
Lord North had at that time | 
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decorations is always careful to give the 
Order its proper title. To speak of it (as 
is commonly done) as the ‘‘ Order of St. 
John ’’ is not only incorrect, but a distinct 
infringement of the acknowledged rights of 
the ancient and original Order. As 
‘N. & Q.’ has always, and rightly, insisted 
on accuracy in such matters, it is well that 
this peint should be made quite clear. 
OswaLp HuNTER-BLarn. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 

MHE GOCK AS DISCOVERER OF THE 

DROW NED.—According to E. Lloyd, 
‘Peasant Life in Sweden,’ London, 1870, 
p- 135, the Swedes hold the barn-door cock 
as an infallible means to recover the body 
of a drowned individual : 

The bird is put in a bag or covered basket, 
and the boat rowed slowly to and fro in ihe 
lake or river near the spot where the accident 
is supposed to have occurred, and when the 
cock finds himself, by intuition, as it were, 
over the sunken man, he commences crowing, 
on which the grapnels are lowered with a 
tolerable certainty of finding the corpse. 

Exactly the same method is pursued for 
the same purpose since time unknown in 
China and Japan (Ueda, ‘ Southern Chinese 
Usages in connection with the Calendar,’ 
Minzokv to Rekishi, vol. iv, p. 278, Tokyo, 
1920). Thus, in Japan, the famous drama, 
‘Sugawara Denjukagami,’ composed A.D. 
1746, act ii, exhibits a character who floats 
a board with a cock upon it in a pond, in 
which he has sunk the corpse of his wife he 
has just murdered, and successfully forces 
the bird untimely to crow, thus to hasten 
the departure of his guest, whom he has 
plotted to assassinate much before the 
approach of the morning while on the way. 
Akishima’s ‘ Kisoji Meisho Ddzue,’ 1807, 
tom, iv, tells that while fishing in the icy 
Lake Suwa in winter days, it sométimes 
happens that a man is drowned beneath the 
ice, and then a cock is carried in a crate 
over its surface till he crows just above the 
position of his relics. For this manner of 
have learnt from many 
vulgar folks, the male of the silk fowl to 
be the most efficacious. 

Apropos of this subject, I may be allowed 
to cite some instances of the methods of 


recovering drowned bodies by employing 
some other things than the cock. A Chinese, 
by name Yen Pin (4.p. 1355) is said to 


a flood by floating a puppet made of a 
sheaf (‘ Ta-tshing-Yih-tung chi,’ 1743, tm. 
lii). In rural regions of France a perfor- 
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ated loaf called St. 
the river, which it would float down on, 
and stop as soon as it gains the spot with 


the corpse underneath, after turning thiee | 


times round (Collin de Plancy,’ ‘Dictionnaire 
Critique des Reliques et des Images miracu- 
leuses,’ tom. ii, p. 212, in Paris, 1821). 
For similar uses of a button from the waist- 
coat of the drowned in England, and ot a 
lighted candle accompanied with the reading 


ot a formula in Belgium, see Hazlitt, 
‘Faith and Folklore, 1905, vol. i. p. 193. 


Kumacusu Mrinaxara. 
Tanabe, Kii. 


ROFESSOR JOHN GORDON, GRES- 
HAM COLLEGE. — John Gordon 


(1702-39) is described by Grove (‘ Dict. of 
Music’) as the son of *‘ an eminent watch- 
maker of the same names.’’ His father may 
have been the John Gordon, Black Spread 
Eagle, Ludgate, who was admitted to the 
Clock Makers’ Company in 1698. 
latter John may have been the man who 
sent a petition to the Middlesex Sessions, 
December, 1689, praying to be relieved from 


his apprenticeship with Sara _ Fellowes, 
watch-case maker, as she had gone into 


Salisbury Court and was altogether unable | 
She was ordered by | 


to provide for him. 
the Sessions to hand over John to a freeman 
of the City (Middlesex Sessions books, 
No. 470). 

J. M. Buttocu. 


XECUTION OF SIR JGHN HOTHAM. 
—I notice an inaccuracy in Dr. Gar- 
diner’s ‘ History of the Civil War,’ vol. ii, 
p. 47 (edn. 1886-91), with regard to the 
affair of the Hothams, to which it may 
be worth drawing attention. 
A very full and careful account of this 
curious incident is given, yet nearly all 
the dates are incorrect. 


It is stated that Sir John Hotham was | 


led out to die on the morning of Jan. 1, 
1644/45, but was reprieved on his way by 
a warrant from the House of Lords, who 
ordered the execution to 
four days. Upon instructions, however, 
from the House of Commons, the unfor- 
tunate man was again led out on Jan. 3, 
and beheaded. As a fact, it was on the 


morning of Dec, 51, 1644, that he was led 
out for the first time, and was reprieved 
until Jan, 4, which is four days from the 
31st, his execution actually taking place on 
the morning of Jan. 2. 
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Nicholas is thrown in | 


The | 


be postponed for | 


It is also stated that the execution of his 
/son, Captain Hotham, took place on Jan. 2, 
| whereas it took place on Jan. 
These errors have not been corrected in 
| the later (1893) edition, nor in the list of 
errata. In the contemporary newspapers 
—Mercurius Civicus and The Parliament 
| Scout--both given by Dr. Gardiner as his 
references, the dates are perfectly correct. 
CHARLES LInpsay, 


REAL PILGRIM.—One hears much 
© about pilgrimages that are conducted 
with comfort; but pilgrims of the true 
kind are rare. I am not, alluding to Asia 
and Africa, In a considerable touring of 
the South of Europe, I have seen only one 
genuine specimen, and he presented himself 
to my astonished gaze about twenty years 
| ago, at Avila in Spain. He was walking on 
foot from shrine to shrine, and then visiting 

'that of St. Teresa. He had in his right 
hand a long staff, with something like a 
banneret rolled round the upper end, Even 
|in Spain he was such an uncommon object 
| that the boys ran after him. I hope he 
| obtained all that he prayed for. 

Ricuarp H. THorntoy. 


((ORRIGENDA TO SOUTHEY’S ‘LIFE 
|“/ OF NELSON.’.—Robert Southey in his 
‘Life of Nelson’ makes the following mis- 
| leading statements : 


| Chapter II.—‘‘ He was at this time wooing 
| the niece of his friend the president, then in 
| her eighteenth year, the widow of Dr. Nisbet, 
|a physician. She had one child. a son, by name 
Josiah, who was three years old.” 

They were married on March 11, 1787. 

Chapter ITI :-—‘‘ Josiah, his stepsou. went 
| with him as midshipman” [in the Agamen- 
non, which he commissioned 30 January, 1793). 

Ibid.—In Lord Nelson’s ‘ Memoir of his Ser- 
vices,’ he confirms the date of the marriage a3 
March, 1787, and he states that he went to the 


| Leeward Island station in the ‘ Boreas’ in the 
spring of 1784. 

Mrs. Hilda Gamlin’s ‘ Nelson’s Friend- 
| ships,’ vol. ii .pp. 275-6, gives a phote 
|graph of the tomb of Frances Herbert, 


Viscountess ‘Nelson, ‘‘ who departed this 
life 6 May, 1831, aged 73,”’ and of Josiah 
| Nesbit, ‘“‘ who departed this life 14 July, 
| 1830, aged 50,’’ at Littleham, Devonshire. 
These dates make Mr. Nesbit, Midshipman, 
/13 instead of 9 years of age in 1793; and 
ithe widow 29 years of age when she cap- 
tured Captain Horatio Nelson, who was 
j born Sept. 29, 1758. 

Joun A. Rupert-JOnNes. 


JULY 26, 19%, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“4A CIER”: XVIIL CENTURY USE.—Is 
there any instance in eighteenth 
century French of the use of acter to denote 
a natural ore? In his ‘Les Six Voyages’ 
(ed. of 1708) J. B. Tavernier uses acier and 
fer as if both were mined; in ‘ Assam,’ 
Bk. LI, ch. xviii, pp. 506 and 508, One 
would regard the mention of ‘‘ mines of 
steel, lead and iron”’ as a slip if the state- 
ment were not repeated. Diez and _ the 
ordinary French Dictionaries give no help. 
A. Rose. 
Corbiére Road, St. Brelade’s, 
Jersey, C.1. 


)XPORT OF PAPER FROM  PRO- 
VENCE.—In Bk. I, ch, xv, p. 168, 
Tavernier speaks of paper as ‘‘le_ plus 


grand negoce des provencanx’’; and Ball, 
his translator, renders the last word as 
“people of the provinces,’’ which would 
surely be provinciaux. Any references to 
export of paper from Provence in the 
eighteenth century would settle the point. 
According to Tavernier the export wis 
extended to Persia. 
H. A. Rose. 


MES: DYCE SOMBRE: PORTRAIT.— 

Can any reader tell me where I can 
obtain a photograph of a steel engraving of 
Mrs, Dyce Sombre (Lady Forester), which 
was originally in the Sardhana Palace and 
was sent to England in or about the year 
1895? Is there any other portrait of the 
above lady extant? 

L. M. ANsTEy. 


ORTRAITS OF DRYDEN. — I am 
anxious to obtain a complete list of 
portraits of John Dryden, and should be 
glad to know the present whereabouts of 
the following :— 

1. Portrait by Riley, formerly owned 
by William Davenport Bromley of Bagin- 
ton Hall, Warwick. 

2. Portrait formerly owned by Clinton 
Baker of Bayfordbury, Hertfordshire. 

3. Portrait formerly owned by the Earl 
of Carysfort, at Elton Hall, Peterborough. 

4. Portrait formerly owned by Sir Wal- | 
ter Scott, Baronet. | 
5. Portrait formerly owned by J. B. | 
Simpson, 2nd son of Lord Bradford, 


6. Portrait formerly owned by Charles 
Brixton, of Bedford Causeway. 
7. Portrait formerly owned by Horace, 
Earl of Orford. : 
P. D. Munpy. 


LACK CANONS, — I= shall be much 
obliged for any information concerning 
Black Canons and their Cells, especially at 
Rocester in Staffordshire. 
L. J. C. 
JIE ROWDER COURTS.—Also as to the 
Courts of Pie Powder, 
Bo ke & 
[These were courts of summary jurisdiction, 
held at fairs, to deal with ‘‘ dusty-foot ” 
vagrants, pediars and the like. (AF. piepou- 
drous. cf. pied poudreux. Some information 
will be found at 5 S. viii. 248, 337; 6 S. iv. 235, 
295, 330; v. 79; 7S. vii. 10). 


THE 14rH HUSSARS. — Has any book 

been written relating to the 14th 
(King’s) Hussars, other than the histories 
of the regiment by Richard Cannon and 
Colonel Hamilton, Herbert Compton’s ‘A 
King’s Hussar’ (The Memoirs of Troop- 
Sergt.-Major Edwin Mole), and the novel 
by Lever, ‘ Charles O’Malley, The Irish 
Dragoon’? The mention of any monograph 
or poem on the regiment which may have 
appeared in a periodical may also prove 
useful. 

J. Parne. 


IGHEST CHURCH CLOCK.—A state- 
ment has appeared in the Press that 
Limehouse Church Clock, which is ‘‘ claimed 


‘to be the highest in England,’’ and which 


suffered badly during the air-raids, is now 
undergoing repair. The clock of St. Anne’s 


'is undoubtedly the highest (130ft., put up 


in 1839) in the Metropolis, not excepting 
St. Paul’s, but is it the highest in England? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


[LATIMER AND CHICHELE AT TOD- 
4 DINTON, BEDS.---I find it recorded 
(Add. MSS. 5527 B.M.) that on Aug. 12, 


/ 1594, the following arms were in “‘ Tud- 


dington Churche in Bedfordshire ’’ :— 

Gules a cross patonce or overall a bend 
azure, semé de lis of the second (Latimer) ; 
and Or a chevron gules between three 
cinquefoils gu. (Chicheley). 

It would appear that these are the arms 
of Hugh Latimer Bishop of Worcester, 
and H. Chichele Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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don, but I fail to find that they were in 
any way connected with Toddington. 
some correspondent kindly enlighten me? 

Jos. UrcHT BLUNDELL. 


LDERSHOT, HANTS.—I shall be much 
obliged to any reader who will tell me 
of any books, publications, or records deal- 
ing with Aldershot (Hants). The original 
name was Alreshate, with many variations 
until the fixing of the present name, 
ArtHur H. Smita. 
JE FFERY WHEELOCK 
« Westminster School, 
and became a Captain 
Dragoons, May 28, 1790. He is said to have 
been the son of one Antony Wheelock of 
New York. Can any of your American 
correspondents give me further information 
about his parentage and career ? 
iS. 8: UB. 


(\HAPARRAL.- In a_ recent publication 
~ of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 


was admitted to 
June 21, 1776, 


sity of California, it is stated that 
chaparral is the common name for the 
many small trees and shrubs used by 


florists for table and other decoration. Is 
there a similar use of the word in this 
country ? 
J. Lanprzar Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


ATIRICAL POEM WANTED :—Wanted, the 
place and date. of publication, and the re- 
maining verses of the following : 
The patient, mild Hindoo, 
In far-off Raj-patan, 
Smiles to think how very few 
Will ever reach Nirvan! 

A friend tells me that Mohini M. Chaterjee 
showed it to him in 1886 (or thereabouts), and 
that it may have been in a semi-sporting paper 
popularly referred to as ‘‘ The pink-’un ”— 
because of its outside cover. The New York 
Times has been unable to locate the verses so 


far. 
A. G. 


UTHOR WANTED:—I have a small pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The Fantoccini: or ‘Tihe 
‘Great Public Puppet-Show—as_ exhibited by 
Signior Tintaraboloso—Described in a Poetical 
Epistle, from Griffith Llewellyn to His Cousin, 
Rice Ap Shinkins—With illustrative notes, 
historical and critical, by the Curate of Aber- 
istwith.’ I shall be glad if some reader will 
tell me who was the author. It was published 
in London. Printed by R. Edwards, Crane- 
Court, Fleet Street, for Maxwell and Wilson, 
17, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 1809. 
Emity HaArGRave. 
Moor Allerton. 
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Replies. 


FIELD NAMES. 
(exlvi, 231, 273, 345, 401, 457). 


HE following table of place-names in the 
township of Heugh at different dates 
may be of interest. The earliest are taken 
from copies of charters in the Hodgson M§, 
Those dated 1479 are from the Black Book 
of Hexham Priory, the date being approx. 
imate. Those dated 11622 are from an 


' Exchequer suit of that year to determine 


what lands the Priory had held in the town. 
ship, the various witnesses giving slightly 
different forms of ‘the same names, which 
are said to be the names of ‘‘ sheathes, 
falls or flats lying in the fields of Heugh.” 

Some of your contributors have suggested 
that practically all place-names were orig- 
inally personal names, but here we seem 
to see an opposite process, by which a name 
which was originally descriptive acquires 
in course of time a form which seems to be 
personal, e.g., the Black Furlong becomes 
Blaford land; Wrecchemanes meadow 
becomes Richmond meadow. 

Place-Names in Heugh, parish of 
Stamfordham, Northumberland. 
1294 le Thwystes; 1342 Les T'wystes; 1479 Lez 


' Hemp-twystes; 1622 Hempetwiste Henntwise. 


1294 le Cote 

1298 Gripchestres; 1479 Over Grip-chestres; 
1622 Gripchesters. 

c. 1300 Glacfurlang; 1342 Blacfoclang; 
Bla-furlang; 1622 Blafordland. 

c. 1300 Hectildleche; 1372 Hikkeslech; 
Hec-leche; 1622 Hecletch Hetchletch. 

1317 Wrecchemanes medue; 1479 Wretchit- 
man-meadow; 1622 Richmond meadow Writch- 
mond 

1317 Holeburne; 1372 Holburne; 1622 How- 
burne. 

1317 Soutstob; 1372 South Stob, Stob Meadow. 

1317 le Northerstob; 1372 Northstob. 

1317 Est syd del Stob; 1479 le Stobbe. 

1344 Les Flaskys. 

1372 Hedrislawe; 1479 Heddirslaw meadav; 
1622 Hedderslaw meadow, otherwise the King’s 
meadow. 

1479 Hethreslaw chestres; 

1372 Rothenbutts. 

1372 Halfurthland; 1479 le Half-furlang. 

1479 Dedisyd; 1622 Diddiside letch, the lough 
Lao near to Didisyde, now called Diddiside 
etch. 

1479 le Lang Strothre; 1622 Long Struther. 

1479 Thrillwalles-land; 1622 Thurlewell land. 

1479 lez Lint Lawes. 


1479 
1479 


1622 Hetherlawes. 


1479 le Midel-kenyll. 
1479 le Northre-yardes. 
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1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
Stone. 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
Blacks 
1479 
1479 
1479 
the D: 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
law, | 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
Gunn 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 
1479 


The 
in Se 
Horn 
Long} 
Wood 





1924, 
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1479 le Brery-syde; 1622 Breiryside. 
1479 Dalton Meadow. 
1479 Elichestrez; 1662 Ulchesters Elchesters. 
1479 Lustre-law-syde; 1622 Lustrelawside. 
1479 Estre-leche. 
1479 le Standdand - stane; 
Stone. 

1479 le Kyrk-waye; 1622 the Kirkeway. 

1479 Mabchestre-lawe; 1622 Mabchester law. 

1479 le Thorne-lawe; 1622 Thorny law. 

1479 le Gren-waye; 1622 the Greeneway. 

1479 le Bony-lech; 1622 Bellyletch. 

1479 lez Mony-laus; 1622 Monylawes. 

1479 le Netly-lawe; 1622 Nether lawes. 

1479 lez Crane-landes. 

1479 lez Bakstanes; 1622 Blaxtons, Backstones, 
Blackstones. 

1479 lez Ri-landes. 

1479 lez Hall-yardes; 1622 Hall yarde. 

1479 Scherwent dimpyls; 1622 Went Dimples, 
the Dimples, the Well Dimples. 

1479 Scherwent-law; 1622 Wentlawside. 

1479 Redelandes; 1622 Rudland or Rylandes. 

1479 le Hollawe. 

1479 le Knott-lawe; 1622 Gripchester Knot- 
law, Hedy Dike or Knottlawe Newke. 

1479 le Flore-welle; 1622 Flower well. 

1479 le Cros-furlang; 1622 the Cross Furlande. 

1479 Hordlaw-syde; 1622 Hirdelawside. 

1479 Havyr-balk. 

1479 lez Farlaws; 1622 Farelawes, Farmylawe. 

1479 Goneld-chestres; 1622  Gonnellchesters, 
‘Gunnerchesters. 

1479 Wythopp, 

1479 Raven-stan-more; 1622 Ravenston moore. 

1479 Four-stanes; 1622 Fower Stones. 

1479 lez Ybrakes; 1622 the Braikes. 

1479 le Hol-medow. 

M. H. Dopps. 


1622) Staindann 


The following field-names will be found 
in Somerset :—Bastards rough, Greatpark, | 
Horn beeches, House Close, Little moor, 
Longpark, Short Jong, Tiny, Westfield, 
Woodclose. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“WILD GEESE” (cxlvii. 8, 50).—The 
following appears in the ‘ London 
letter’ of The Cork Examiner: 

That interesting publication, ‘ Notes and 
‘Queries,’ has published an inquiry from the 
Editor of the New Oxford Dictionary with | 
respect to references to the ‘ Wild Geese’ in 
any work earlier than the year 1881. The 
well-known ‘ Spirit of the Nation’ contains a 
poem by M. J. Barry, entitled ‘The Wild 
Geese.’ My own copy of the ‘Spirit of the 
Nation ’ is the first quarto edition, with music, | 
published by James Duffy, Dublin, in 1846. 
The original small edition was published a 
couple of years earlier. A footnote to Barry’s 
oem says: — “The recruits for the Irish 

tigade were generally conveyed to France in 
the smugglers which brought foreign wines 
and brandy to the West Coast (of Ireland), | 


and were entered on the Ships’ books as Wild | Dauphin into the City 
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' Geese. 


‘of showing the faces in full. 
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g Hence this became a common name 
for them among the country people.” 
J. M. DBD. 


()RIGIN OF THE SIDE-SADDLE (exlvii. 

28),—I am pleased ihat this query 
appears. Some time ago I intended to ask 
the same question, but I wished before 
doing so to see the ‘N. E. D.,’ and I have 
always neglected doing this. My curiosity 
was aroused when reading, some months 
past, a novel by Miss May Wynne, called 
‘A King in the Lists.’ On p. 203 she states 
‘“For in those days the ladies bestrode 
their horses in masculine fashion.’”’ The 
story ‘concerns Louis {XI and his Court, 
and the date is circa 1473. 

Nearly 60 years ago I was taught that 
the side-saddle was introduced into LEng- 
land by Anne of Bohemia, the first wife of 
Richard II. I have never heard that she 
had hip trouble. I should think it is 
purely a surgical question whether the side- 
saddle or riding astride is suitable in such 
a case. 

Ladies in France certainly rode a on side- 
saddle at a much earlier date than that of 
which Miss Wynne writes. I have before 
me at the present moment a book which I 
think is not well known. It is entitled 
‘Illustrations by Moses,’ and was_ pub- 
lished about the year 1820. It contains 50 
plates of French and Burgundian historical 
subjects, and they show a variety of cos- 
tumes. Plate 23 is ‘Arrival of the Dau- 
phiness, Margaret of Scotland, at Tours, 


| 24th of June, 1400. From the Colbert MS. 


of Montreslet.’ The Dauphiness is riding 
side-saddle on the left (near) side of the 
horse. Three ladies attending upon her 
ride in the same manner. 

In Plate 25, ‘ Departure of Catherine, 
Zgnd Daughter of Charles 7th to Marry 


' Charles Count of Charolois in 1439. Cath- 


erine and her three women attendants are 
riding in a similay manner to the above. 
In both plates the right leg appears to be 


‘very slightly bent and the figures are facing 


much to the left; it may be for the purpose 
The elab- 
vrate and broad rein is held in the right 
hand. There is one mounted man in each 


| picture, and he holds the rein in the right 


hand also. It may be that it was custom- 


| ary to do so when arms were not carried. 


‘Entry of Louis XI when 


In Plate 6, 
of Toulouse. From 
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a Collection of original Designs in the His- 
toire de Languedoc by Dom Claude de Vic 
and Dom Joseph Vaissetto, Benedictins of 
Paris, 5 Vols, Folio, in the Haford Library, 
page 28 of the 5th Vol,’ a woman (? the 
Dauphiness) is shown as riding pillion 
kehind Louis, with both her legs on the 
right (off) side of the horse. Her knees are 
bent more than those of the women in 
plates 23 and 25, 
Hervert SoutTuam. 


_ The following from Camden’s ‘ Remaines 
Concerning Britaine,’ 1637 edition, p. 196, 


may assist: 


And Queen Anne, wife to King Richard the 
second, who first taught English women to 
ride on side sadles, when as heretofore they 
ridde astryde, brought in high head attire 
piked with hornes, and long trained gownes 
tor women. 

Joun H. WILKINSON. 
Horsforth, Leeds. 


HE GAP (exlvi. 435, 476; exlvii. 36).— 
I would suggest that the reference is to 

the Aire Gap, or pass, in the Pennine Range 
between Lancashire and Yorkshire. It was 
a most important passage way from east 
to West and also from north-west to south- 
east. The Ribble and the Aire, respectively 
flowing west and east, are at one point little 
over three miles apart, and the easiest way 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire was up the 
Ribble and down the Aire. Or one could 
proceed by the Lancashire Calder, by way 
of Burnley and Colne, to Skipton. These 
two routes between Lancashire and York- 
shire are used at the present day by the 
railway, along the Ribble to Hellifield, and 
by the Calder to Skipton. To the north- 
west the valley of the Wenning provided a 
way to and from Lancaster, and so_ to 
Furness—the way now followed also by the 
railway. The Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
goes by way of the Aire and the Calder 
valleys. By road the way, both by the 
Ribble and the Calder, goes by Skipton, 
and Cromwell, in August, 1648, marched 
up the Aire valley to Skipton, and so across 
to Gisburn and down the Ribble to Pres- 
ton. Prince Rupert, in June, 1644, prob- 
ably used both ways out of Lancashire, by 


the Ribble and the Calder, on his way to | 


Marston Moor. He _ left a garrison at 
Skipton Castle. Any orographical map of 
the northern counties will make all this 
very plain. If this interpretation is the 
correct one then it would seem that Justice 
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Porter proceeded from Lancaster by way of 


| the Wenning Valley to the Gap, and there 


waited for Mrs. Fell, possibly at Skipton, 

The more natural and easier way, how- 
ever, of journeying from Lancaster to Lon. 
don, it may be urged, would be by the main 
iine of road through Preston, Wigan and 
Warrington, or Manchester, to the Mid- 
lands, That is certainly an objection to the 
Aire Gap as providing the answer to this 
question. But there may have been reasons 
for taking the route by Yorkshire which 
are unknown to us, 


KF. HL ¢. 


HE QUEEN OF SCOTS’ FOUR 
MARIES (exlvi. 468).—-It may interest 
Mr. McGovern to know that there is a 
tradition in my family that one of them 
was Mary Kelso, who married Lord Flem- 
ing, and we have in the family a_ pearl 
necklace to which is attached the statement 
that it was presented to Mary Kelso by 
Mary Queen of Scots in 1568, as a parting 
gift. 

Mr. Henry Glassford Bell mentions Mary 
Fleming as a daughter of Lord Fleming, 
whereas in the records of my family it is 
stated that ‘‘ Mary Kelso married John 
Lord Fleming as his second wife.’ _ 

Arcu. Kexso, of Kelsoland, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


BLUEBIRD (cxlvii. 28).—The blue bird 

(Sialia Sialis, Linn.) solely inhabits 
the Western hemisphere. It breeds in great 
numbers throughout the United States and 
Canada, migrating for the winter to the 
Southern States of the Union and to Cen- 
tral America. It is Just as great a favour 
ite in the United States as the robin red- 
breast in England. John Burroughs wrote: 


Yonder blue bird, with the earth tinge on 
his breast and the sky tinge on this back—did 
he come down out of Heaven on that bright 
March morning when he told us so softly and 
plaintively that if we pleased spring had 
come? 


And again: 


When Nature made the blue bird, she wished 
to propitiate both the sky and the earth, so she 
gave him the colour of the one on his back, 
and the hue of the other on his breast, and 
ordained that his appearance in spring should 
denote that the strife and war between these 
two elements was at an end. 


The identity of Tennyson’s ‘‘sea-blue bird 


‘of March” has been conclusively established 
.by the poet himself. 


In ‘The Birds of 
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Tennyson,’ by Watkin Watkins, published 
in 1903, the author writes on p, 178: 
. The passage from ‘In Memoriam,’ 
Underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of March, 


has given rise to some discussion and puzzled 
some of the poet’s readers, . . . the poet him- 
self, in a letter to the Duke. of Argyll (‘ Life,’ 
ii, 4), explained that by ‘“ sea-blue bird of 
March ’’ he meant the kingfisher; ‘that he 
was walking one day in_March by a _ deep- 
banked brook, and under the leafless bushes he 
saw the kingfisher flitting underneath him; 
and then came into his head a fragment of an 
old Greek lyric poet, dAurdppupos etapos dpuis. 

The question, moreover, was discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’ in 1894 and 1895. At 8S. vii. 
34 Dr, ALFRED GattTy wrote: 

I can positively say that Tennyson meant 
the kingfisher. He asked me what the bird 
was; and I made a wrong guess, when he told 
me it was the kingfisher. It is so stated in my 
‘Key to In Memoriam,’ which the poet super- 
vised, and did not alter, 

The ‘ Key to In Memoriam’ was quoted 
by another correspondent, who stated that 
in it Dr. Gatty gave the following parallel 
passage : 

The fields made golden with the flower of 

March, 

he throstle singing in the feathered larch, 

And down the river, like a flame of blue, 

Keen as an arrow, flies the water-king. 

Did Tennyson write these lines too? They 
are not mentioned in ‘ The Birds of Tenny- 
son.’ : 


J. R. H. 


RPITAPH ON JOHN (OR ROBERT) 
4 TROLLOP (cxlvi, 477, s.v. ‘ Memorials 
to Living Persons’). — This epitaph is of 
doubtful authenticity. It is given in ‘A Col- 
lection of Epitaphs’ (Anon.), 1806, vol. ii, 
Pp. 263, thus: 

I, Sir John Trollop, 

Made these stones roll up; 

When God shall take my soul up, 

My body shall fill that hole up. 

No place is mentioned. 

In _ William Pulleyn’s ‘ Church-Yard 
Gleanings,’ no date, ? c. 1830, p. 7, the 
words are: 

Here lies John Trollop, 

Who made these stones to roll up; 

When God Almighty took his soul up, 

His body went to fill this hole up. 


Pulleyn writes above the lines: 
In a village church-yard, near Thornton, in 
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Yorkshire, is to be seen a plain stone, close to: 





the church, raised to the memory of John 
Trollop, who appears to have been the builder 
of the church. 


In Pettigrew’s ‘Chronicles of the Tombs,’ 
1857, p. 498, the epitaph is given as it 
appears at the reference, with “‘ filled’’ for 
“fill’d.’? Here ‘‘ Robert”? takes the place 
of ‘‘ John.’’ Pettigrew places it at Gates- 
head, and says that Robert .Trollop was 
‘* Architect of the Exchange and Town Court 
of Newcastle.” 

In ‘ Diprose’s Book of Epitaphs,’ no date, 
? c. 1885, p, 37, I find: 


The late Sir John Trollope caused his grave: 
to be dug some years before his death, and at 
the head a stone was placed perpendicularly. 
with the following lines :— 

I, Sir John Trollope, 

Made this earth roll up; 

When God shall call my soul up, 
My body shall fill the hole up. 


No place is mentioned. 


The epitaph, as in Pettigrew, is given in 
‘Epitaphia’ by Ernest R. Suffling, 1909, 
where it is attributed to Gateshead. 

John Sykes, in his ‘ Local Records . 
of Remarkable Events . . . in Northumber- 
land and Durham,’ etc. (Newcastle, 1833, 
reprinted 1866), vol. i. 107, gives a short 
account of the building of the Exchange and 
Town Court in Newcastle, 1655-58, and 
adds : 


Robert Trollop, the architect of the exchange- 
and town court, was, Sep. 25, 1657, presente 


| with the franchise of the corporation... At 


the east end of Gateshead churchyard stands 
a heavy square pile, the lower part brick and 
the upper part stone, sometime ornamented 
with golden texts beneath the cornice. built by 
Robert Trollop for the place of his interment. 
It is said there stood formerly a statue of the: 
said Trollop, on the north side of it, pointing 
to the town court of Newcastle, and underneath 
the following. 

Sykes, who was a Newcastle bookseller, 
can only say of the statue and epitaph, “‘ It 
is said,’’ ete. 


He died at Newcastle, 21 Jan., 1837. See- 
T. Fordyce’s continuation of the ‘ Local 
Records,’ 1867, p. 71. 

There are a good many notes about the- 
epitaph in‘ N. & Q.’ See 3S. iv. 355, 437; 
5 S. vi. 148, 396; 6 S. xi. 14. The infer- 
ence is that the epitaph is apocryphal. 
J. Brand, ‘Hist. of Newcastle,’ vol. i. p. 
496 (1789) is quoted at the fourth reference, 
‘“‘There is a faint traditionary account,, 
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which I do not much credit, that 


stood formerly,’’ ete. 

(JOURT ROLLS (exlvi. 379, s.v, ‘ Mem- 
orabilia’).—-The judgment in the case 

mentioned at the refexence seems of suffi- 

cient importance for inclusion in the 

columns of ‘N. & Q.’ TI send the report 

given in The Morning Post for July 9: 

Mr. Justice Lawrence dismissed the action 
brought in the Chancery Division yesterday by 
the Lord of the Manor of Great Tey, for pos- 
session of the Court Rolls of the Manor from 
1399 to 1659. 

The action was brought by Mr. George 
Frederick Beaumont, a solicitor, who is lord 
of thirty or forty manors and steward of eighty 
or ninety more. He sued Mr. John Jeffrey. a 
bookseller, living at Barnes. for wrongfully 


there 


Rosert PrerPoint. 
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detaining the court rolls of the manor for the} 


period in question. 

The defendant said that in 1902 he bought 
from Poole, a wastepaper dealer, carrying on 
business in Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop, a 
number of old documents. These included the 
rolls in question, and last year he gave instruc- 
tions that they should be sold by auction. They 
were withdrawn from sale at the instance of 
the plaintiff. 

His Lordship said the presumption was that 
these court rolls of ancient date were acquired 
from a lord of the manor, who wanted to make 
room for something else. The present lord, 
who acquired the manor knowing that they 
were in the hands of a bookseller for sale, and 
not in the hands of the lord from whom he 
bought, could not recover them without pay- 
ment. These documents were only of historical 
interest. Whoever held them might be re- 


quired to produce them if that were necessary | 


for the purpose of the carrying 

manor. But there was nothing to prevent a 

lord parting with the court rolls of his manor. 
The action would be dismissed with costs. 


G. W. Wricut. 
ONES AS A FERTILISER (13 S. i. 
330).—Mr. R. Hrepcer Wattace may 
find the following extract helpful. It is 
tuken from a weekly article contributed to 
the Newcastle Daily Journal and North 
Ntar by Major J. Fairfax-Blikeborough, 
under the heading, ‘‘Country House Notes: 


on of the) 
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place where his shooting dogs gnawed their 
bones was very rich in herbage, so, deciding 
cause and effect, he had bones broken up with 
hammers and experimented with them firs 
at Pockthorpe. ‘The experiment proved suc. 
cessful, and he invented a machine for crush. 
ing bones, and continued the dressing. The 
result was that the Folkton farms alone in. 
creased in value from a rental of £240 to over 
£2,000. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


[RISH BULLS (exlvii. 10).—Farmer and 
Henley, in ‘A Dictionary of Slang and 
Colloquial English,’ say of ‘‘ Bull”’: 

Formerly a blunder or mistake; now gener. 
ally understood as an inconsistent statement, a 
ludicrous contradiction, often partaking largely 
of the nature of a pun: the term was current 
long before the form Irish Bull is met with 
(1642). 

The word appears in ‘ A New Dictionary 
of the Terms Ancient and Modern of the 
Canting Crew,’ by B .E. Gent. (circa 1696), 
Reprint, where it is said to be ‘* an absurd 
contradiction or incongruity.”’ 

I think that Mr. McGovern’s definition 
is questionable. There is an _ interesting 
passage about Irish bulls in ‘The Clubs of 
London’ (anon., but almost certainly by 
Charles Marsh, M.P. for East Retford, 
1812-1818), published 1828, vol. i. p. 97. The 
descriptive passage is attributed “to Sheri- 
dan. After acknowledging that the majority 
of Irishmen think in Erse and _ are 
liable to make blunders in translating their 
thoughts into English, he says :— 


I have heard so many Irish gentlemen—nay, 
men of taste and understanding—make bulls, 
that I consider this propensity ‘to be not only 
inherent in all Irishmen, but that it proceeds 
from that mercurial disposition which never 
permits them to reflect, so as to examine sufi- 
ciently the whole subject matter of which they 
are about to speak. 


My experience of Irish bulls is that they 


| are not intended for wit, but are blunders 


A Northern Causerie,’ and will be found in | 


the issue for July 12, 1924: 


I spoke last week of Sir Christopher Sykes 
setting the example to Northern estate owners 
as to how estates should be improved and 
afforestation carried out. Lady Sykes has now 
lent me the old Sledmere diaries, from which 


I am interested to find it was the first Sir! 
‘Tatton Sykes who discovered the value of bones | 


asap uure,. 


He noticed that all round the, 


entailed by the use of words without due 
consideration of their meanings. May 1 
give one example? 

On June 9, 1896, in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. William Field, M.P., %t. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, speaking of the decrease 
of the population of Ireland, said: 

Some years ago there were 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants; now there were only 4,500,000, and the 
great constitutional government of England 
had increased the cost of governing a popula- 


tion which had been decimated by two-thirds. 
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There was another bull in the 
speech. Both were unintended, 

In Punch of June 20, 1896, is a very 
funny drawing by Mr. E. T. Reed intitled, 
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“Mr. Field (President of the Irish Cattle | 


Trades’ and Stockowners’ Association, Vice- 
President of the National Federation of 


Meat Trades) introduces to the House two | 


‘Bulls’ of his own breeding.’’ 
The more than doubtful derivation_ of 


Grose in his ‘ Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue.’ There and in Dr. 
ham Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ 3rd edit., the said Bull is alleged to 
have lived in the reign of Henry VII 
(not VIIT). 


In Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 


“bull? from one Obadiah Bull is given by | ?* “ gum-stool,”’ 


6 





| . . . . 
same |slonist word-painting too finely conceived ”’ 


to be appreciated by the average person! 
Cc. S. C. (B/C). 


HE GUMSTOOL : PLACE-NAME 
- _ (exlvii. 25).—In a book called ‘ The 
Nation in the Parish,’ written by the wife 
of the then Rector of Upton-on-Severn, in 
1884, the ancient cucking-stool, or as it was 
called in Worcestershire, the ‘‘ goom-stool ”’ 
is mentioned, some cot- 


| tages being called ‘‘ The Goomstool Houses,’’ 


Coby | 


Dictionary,’ | 


1882, the professor says that the word ‘is | 


due to a contemptuous allusion to papal 
edicts.” 

According to Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Slang, Jargon & Cant,’ Skeat 
derived the word from ‘‘ Old Dutch bollaert, 
a jester or a gyber.”” This presumably is in 


In 1802 was published ‘ An Essay on Irish 
Bulls,’ a joint work by Maria Edgworth 
and her father Richard Lovell Edgworth. 
I have not seen this book. 

There are many references to Bulls and 


I think: 1 S. ii. 497; xii. 180; 3 S. x. 
452; 4S. viii, 515; 5 S. ii, 25, 188. 
Rosert PIERPOINT. 


‘Bulls, Ancient and Modern,’ by J. C. 
Percy, was published by Macredy, Percy & 
Coy., 34, Lower Abbey St., Dublin in 1912. 
‘Trish Life and Character,’ by Michael 
MacDonagh (Hodder and Stoughton, 1899), 
has a chapter of thirty pages on ‘ Bulls 
from Irish Pastures,’ In The Irish Penny 
Journal (July 8, 1840) there is an Irish 
“bull”? of 1630, which it reproduces ‘‘ from 
the works of Taylor the Water Poet.’’ Mr. 
McGovern will find in Percy’s book in- 
stances of bulls by Gladstone, Balfour, Rus- 
sell of Killowen, etc. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


Examples of English, Scottish and Irish 
“bulls”? are given in ‘The Lighter side of 
Trish Life,’ chap. xii, by George A. Bir- 
mingham. The author’s view of an Irish 
“bull” is that it is ‘‘ a piece of impres- 


and a pool close by the ‘‘ Goom-stool’’ 
pond. Evidently the place-name was com- 
mon to Worcestershire, as well as Glouces- 
ter and Hereford. 

M. 


A portion of the great park at 
Coldfield is called ‘‘the Gumslade.’’ 


Mw. 5B. 
Sutton 


W. EK. W. 
\ IDDLESEX AND SURREY SOCIETY 
2 (cxlvi. 469; cxlvii. 53).—As J. T. 


| Smith says the King’s Arms was in Old 


' 
| says 


Palace Yard it may, I think, be taken for 


aah the leiee editions of his dictionary. ea ee that the tavern stood there. 


I do not follow Mr, Freeman when he 
** Millbank Street is the street indi- 
cated by J. T. Smith.”? It is Abingdon 
Street that leads out of Old Palace Yard, 
and Millbank Street is its continuation 


| south. 
Irish Bulls in ‘N. & Q.’ The best are, | 


The only list of taverns I have at hand 
gives the King’s Arms as being in ‘“‘ Palace 
Yard,’’ and I fancy the prefix ‘“‘ Old’’ was 


| understood. 





The Crown and Anchor was on the east 
side of Arundel Street. There was an 
entrance from the Strand, an illustration of 
which is in Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s 
‘Annals of the Strand,’ with an interesting 
history of the tavern. 
T,. W. TYRRett. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


BRENTON (cxlvii. 10).—The transiator 

of the Septuagint (2 vols., 1844) was 
Sir Lancelot Charles Lee Brenton (1807- 
1862). There is a notice of him in Frederic 
Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography,’ vol. 
i, (1892), where he is described as the 
younger son of Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel 
Brenton, the first baronet, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1844. 

Sir L. C. L. Brenton was educated at 
Oriel College, and chapter Ixxxvii of the 
Rev. TT. Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences’ is 
devoted to him. Mozley describes him as 
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| 
insane. Ordained in 1830, Brenton seceded 
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her possession some family portraits which 


from the Church of England in the follow- | Showed the same type. Whether she is still 


‘Before long it was known. that 


ing year. : 
and some equally distempered 


Brenton 


friend had taken a small chapel at Bath, | 


and set up a new sect, of no very peculiar 


or distinctive character.’’ He died at 
Montagu House, Ryde, in 1862. In addi- 
tion to his version of the LXX he _ pub- 


lished ‘ Cardiphonia Latina,’ ‘ Diaconia, or 
Thoughts on the subject of Ministry,’ and 
a parallel edition of the Bible and Prayer 
Book versions of the Psalms. He also 
re-edited the ‘ Memoir of Vice Admiral Sir 


Jahleel Brenton’ with a long rambling 
preface. 
The ‘D. N. B.’ has lives of the Admiral 


and the Admiral’s brother Captain Edward 
Pelham Brenton the author of a ‘ Naval 
History of Great Britain.’ The baronetcy 
and the sect both came to an end on 
L. C. L. Brenton’s death. I do not know 
of any later English version of the 
Septuagint. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


AMES LAING (LINGEY) (exlvi. 470). 
The writer, disguised as ‘“‘ Lingey,”’ 
after whom Mr. WartNrwRIGH? inquires, is 
James Laing (1502-1594), a native of 
Auchterless in Aberdeenshire, Doctor of 
Theology of the Sorbonne, and Professor of 
Theology in the University of Paris. He 
latinized his name as 
Lingey would appear to he a ‘ back-forma- 
tion’? made by some one who only knew the 
name in Latin. 
The ‘ D. N. B.’ devotes a column to James 
Laing, with references to original sources. 


The book in which he libelled Calvin was | 


‘De Vita et Moribus atque Rebus 
Haereticoru:n nostri temporis,’ 1581. 
-cording to the ‘D. N. B.,’ the notices of 
Calvin in this are translated from the 
French of the earlier treatise of Bolsec 
(‘ Histoire de la Vie, Moeurs, Actes, Doc- 
trine, . . . de Jean Calvin,’ 1577). 

Pierre Guillebrand (ante, p. 470) should 
be Guillebaud, and the date of Calvin’s 
birth has been misprinted 1059 for 1509. 

Epwarv BEnsty. 


WILLIAMS 


Gestis 


‘ROMWELL alias (exlvi. 


397; cxlvii. 33).—Some years ago I 
visited in Chester a Miss Williams who 
claimed to be a descendant of the Crom- 


wells. She bore a strong resemblance to 


the portraits of the Protector, and had in 


Jacobus Laingeus; 


Ac- { 


| graph reads: 


| alive I do not know, but should your cor. 
/respondent desire I can make enquiries. 
G. W. Maruews, 
Wallasey. 
(our MONEY (exlvii. 9).—To a Somerset 
man, at least, ‘‘ colt money’ suggests 

the same meaning as that given in Halli- 
| well under ‘‘ Colt ’’—‘‘ a new comer who is 
required to pay a forfeit called ‘ colt-ale.’” 
““Colt-money,”” ‘‘colting,’’? ‘‘shoeing the 
colt’’ are well known phrases in my native 
county. Initiates to any societies are (or 
were in My younger days) always ‘‘ colted” 
or ‘‘shod,’? meaning that they had to 
“stand treat ’’ on initiation. I have before 
me the report in a local paper of the letting 
of Stowell Mead, at Tatworth, near Chard, 
by candle auction, in April last. One para- 
“Thirty people are members 
of the Stowell Mead Court, . . . and included 
in this number were two ‘colts’ or new 
members.’’ These ‘‘ colts’’ would be called 
upon to pay ‘the footing,’ or to be 
““colted.”? Shoeing the colt”? has the same 
meaning—the completion of initiation, 

It may be that there was a custom in the 
Ist Foot for newly-appointed officers to 


| ‘‘ pay their footing,” or to be ‘‘ colted,”’ and 


it may also be that the fine was appro- 

priated to some special fund which had to be 

accounted for by Captain John Gordon. 
W. G. Wittts Warsoy. 


I have been informed by Sir Montagu 
Sharpe, K.C., the Chairman of Middlesex 
Sessions, and an enthusiast on all questions 
of interest in this county, that colt money 
was entrance money paid by new Justices. 
Dr, ButtocH mentions an entry of 1706, 
but Sir Montagu Sharpe gives me an earlier 
one of 1684, when the Bench decided that 
the money was not in future to be consumed 
in ‘‘ drinks’? for the Justices, but saved up 
to buy something useful; and in 1689, adds 


Sir Montagu, ‘‘We find that out of the colt 


{ 


money thus saved they bought a clock for 
Hicks Hale and framed two pictures to 
beautify and adorn the walls of the Hall.” 

It appears that young magistrates. like 
young County cricketers, were ‘‘ colts,” and 
were expected like apprentices to pay their 
‘* footing.’? It would be interesting to hear 
more about the application of the word 
“colt’’ to young lawgivers. 

In 1912 Colonel Ottley Perry presented to 
Middlesex Standing Joint Committee 4 
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yeport on the county records, prisons and | 
sanctuaries of the County, a copy of which 
I have sent Dr. Buttocw. It shows the | 
sreat care taken by the County authorities | 
to ‘‘ preserve toour use’’ records which are 
of interest to students of British life in the 
past five or six centuries, 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


HE ELLIPTICAL TOWER OF ZIM-: 
BABWE (cxlvii. 10), -~ The great 
temple of Zimbabwe (as the name is 
now generally spelled), or the Great 
Zimbabwe, is one of a number of ancient 
stone buildings scattered about the gold 
region of South-East Africa, mainly in 
what is now called Southern Rhodesia, and 
is the largest and most important of these. 
‘The name, we are told, should be Zimbabgi 
(from the Bantu words zimba, buildings, 
and babgi or mabgi, stones), that is, ‘‘ stone 
uildings’’; but the form Zimbabwe has 
now become established. 

The Portuguese, who colonized this region 
400 years ago, heard of these ruins from 
the Moors or Arabs of the coast, but seem 
never to have visited them, though they 
regarded them as indicating Ophir, whence 
the gold was obtained which was brought to 
King Solomon for his temple at Jerusalem. | 
The buildings have in recent times been | 
visited and explored by a number of trav- 
ellers and archeologists, and the various 
theories as to their origin have given rise to 
numerous books, archeological papers in 
the publications of English and foreign , 
learned societies, and magazine articles. | 
Among the most important of these works 
are the following: 


‘A Narrative of Further Excavations at, 
Zimbabye,’ by Major Sir John C. Willoughby, | 
London, 1893. 

‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’ by J. 
Theodore Bent, 1896. 

‘Monomotapa (Rhodesia), its Monuments and 
its History from the Most Ancient Times to 
o Present Century,’ by the Hon. A. Wilmot, 

96 


‘The Gold of Ophir,’ by A. H. Keane, 1901. _ 
‘The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia,’ by R. N. 
Hall and W. G. Neal, 1902. 
‘Im Goldland des Altertums,’ by Dr. Carl | 
Peters, Miinchen, 1902. 
‘The Great Zimbabwe.’ by R. N. Hall, 1905. | 
“Mediaeval Rhodesia,’ by David Randall- | 
Maciver, 1906. es) 
‘Visitors’ Guide to the Great _ Zimbabive | 
all Mashonaland, Rhodesia; Cape Town, } 

‘e t 
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* Prehistoric Rhodesia,’ by R. N. Hall, 1909. 

Also numerous papers and articles in the 
publications of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, The Rho- 
desian Scientific Association, the Smithsonian 
institute of America, &c.; and in The African 
Monthly, Globus and other periodicals. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add an article 
of my own, ‘The Mystery of Zimbabwe,’ in 
The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
vol, xxxii, 1911, pp. 110-121, 


The generally accepted view as to the 
crigin df the Zimbabwe Temple and other 
similar buildings is that they are the work 
of the Sabeeans of South Arabia (whose queen 
visited King Solomon and is said, with 
him, to have given origin to the royal line 
of Ethiopia or Abyssinia), though some of 
the later buildings may perhaps be due to 
the Pheenicians. Some few writers, like 
Mr. Randall-Maciver, take the view that 
they are the work of the ancestors of the 
Makaranga or Makalanga, the Bantu people 
who now inhabit this part of Africa. But 
there is no evidence that the Bantu have or 
ever had the ability to erect the buildings or 
work the gold-mines, or that they have ever 
held the religious beliefs indicated by the 
remains found. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


The latest researches into the age of the 
‘‘ Elliptical Temple,’ and of other struc- 
tures of a similar character have led to the 
belief that, far from their being pre-historic, 
they cannot be dated to a period earlier 
than the fourteenth or fifteenth century a.D. 


It is also to be observed that the ‘‘ Ellip- 
tical Temple ”? is doubly misnamed, as it is 
not a temple and its shape is too irregular 
to be described as properly elliptical 

For literature on the subject, perhaps the 
best work is Dr, Randall-MaclIver’s 
‘ Medieval Rhodesia’ (London, 1906). Mr. 
R. N. Hall’s ‘ Great Zimbabwe’ (1905), the 
same writer’s ‘Prehistoric Rhodesia’ 
(1909), and My. J. T. Bent’s ‘ Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland’ (1892) may also be 


‘read for a different view of the subject. 


Dr, Randall-MacIver also contributes the 


| article on Zimbabwe to the Eleventh Edition 
\of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


There are accounts of the ruins at Great 
Zimbabwe on pp. 45, 374, of the 1920 edition 
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of ‘The South and East African Year Book | this neighbourhood (Pike’s ‘Local Direc- 


and Guide,’ and presumably these accounts 
are reprinted in the current issue. 
Joun B. WaiNEWRIGHT. 


ILKING CALLS (exlvi. 84, 122, 161, 
347).--The following calls, of which I 
give the phonetic spelling, are commonly 
used in Somerset. The call to milk is 


‘“*Howp, Howp,” and the call for change | 


of pasture, ‘‘ Come on, Cowp, Cowp,”’ and 

strange to say the cows seem to know the 

difference in the sound of the two calls, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


See No. 322 in that well-known book, 
‘The English Hymnal’ (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1906): ‘‘O lead my blindness by the 
hand’? (by W. E. Gladstone, 1809-98). 

M. EK. A. P. 
A little book by Miss Mary B. Harris, 
entitled ‘The Altar of Fellowship’ (price 
ds. 6d.) contains four of Mr. Gladstone’s 
prayers and translations. 


C. 


“WHEN A NEW BOOK COMES OUT 

I READ AN OLD ONE”? (exlvi, s.v. 
‘ Memorabilia,’ 
‘Books and Critics.’ A lecture delivered 
October 29, 1877, by Mark Pattison. 
Printed in The Fortnightly Review, vol. 
xxii, p. 689. Possibly this slight clue may 


be useful in the discovery of one of the 
sources of this trite statement. 
tx. Rickworp. 


AMBETH SURNAME (exlvi. 398, 439, 
475).—In the church of Bradenham, 
Bucks, the Communion table was given by 
a Mr. E, Lambeth, ‘‘ Citizen and Haber- 
dasher of London, 1742.’ His tomb is in 
the Churchyard. 
The William Lambeth mentioned by 
J. T. L. at the first reference as a Prebend- 
ary of St. Stephen’s Royal Chapel, West- 


tory for Littlehampton,’ 1912-13). 
A, H. W. Fynmonre. 


LAYING CARDS, ‘ SCIENTALL” 
AND HISTORICAL (cxlvi. 342, 387, 

421; cxlvii. 19, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—In 
‘Prints of British Military Operations, 
1066-1868,’ a catalogue raisonné by Lt.-Col, 
C. de W. Crookshank, of his collection of 
military prints, in the section dealing with 
the War of the Spanish Succession, 1720- 


| 1713, is mentioned : — 


““A set of contemporary playing cards by 


| Rt. Spofforth, depicting historical incidents 
YMN BY GLADSTONE (evlvii. 29).— | 


405, 457; exlvii. 14).—See ; 


in the Reign of Queen Anne, were produced 
in etching, 24 by 24, on card 34 by 25, with 
the card value and a serial number in top 
margin and the description in lower one, 
The most interesting ones dealing with 
this campaign are: 

15. ‘‘ The forces under command of ye 
D. of Ormond land at Rota in Spain 
August 15, 1702.” 

18. ‘‘ Landaw besieged and taken 
tember 10, 1702, and again 
1704.”’ 

20. ‘‘Ruremond, Liege, Limbourgh, 
Huy, etc., taken by Duke of Marlborough.’” 

22. ‘* Vigo attacked at Sea by Sr. Geo. 
Rook and at land by His Grace the D. of 
Ormond.”’ 

56. ‘‘The Siege and taking of Bon by ye 
D. of Marlborough.’’ 

43. ‘* Namur bombarded.’’ 
44. “The D. of Marl: 
into Germany.”’ 
45, 46, 52. 


Sep- 
November 15, 


famous march 


“The Glorious Victory at 


| Hochstet ’? (Blenheim). 


minster, was, according to Lipscombe in his , 


‘History and Antiquities of Bucks,’ insti- 
tuted rector of Bletchley, 11 Oct., 1351. and 
exchanged for Lambeth Rectory in 1358. 
N. R. Ker. 
Joseph Lambeth was an Ensign in_ the 
5th Royal Veteran Battalion, under date of 
21 Jan., 1804, see Army List, 1805. 
John Lambeth was a wheelwright of Slin- 


don,’ Sussex, in 1728 (Sussex Record Socy.. | 
vol. xxviii). 


The surname still continues in 


| Tsandlwhana, 


47. ‘The Taking of Gibraltar 
Geo. Rook, 24 July, 1704." 

49. ‘‘Seizing Tryers by ve Mosell by the 
D. of Marlborough.’’ 


by Sr. 


Of these Nos, 22, 36, 44 and 47 are 
reproduced in this book. 
A. H. R. 


UTHORS WANTED (exlvi. 453, exlvii. 37) :— 

I have not read ‘ The Saving of the Colours,’ 
by Sir Francis Doyle, but if, as stated at the 
second reference, it “ relates the gallant action 
of Coghill and Melville at Rorke’s Drift,” it 
should be pointed out that these two officers 
were not engaged with that detachment of their 
Regiment; but were involved in the disaster at 
Isandlwhana, where the main body of the 4th 
Regt. fought, and where the Colours’ were. 
Rorke’s Drift was about ten miles from 
and Lieut. Bromhead was, I 
think, the only 24th officer present there. 

Cc. S. C. (B/C) 
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The 


icatabs of the ‘iat: ies By Cyril 
Fox. (Cambridge University Press £1 
10s. Gd.) 

a work which the English archeologist 
may point to with satisfaction when chal- 
lenged to produce an example of his country- 
men’s scholarship and method of exposition. 
Whether we look to a wide acquaintance with 
what has already been done in this field or to 
the contribution of new details, whether we 
note the abundance of the facts utilised, or 
consider the way in which they are marshalled, 
there is nothing but admiration to be ex- 
pressed. Illustrations are lavishly supplied 
and well discussed; and we would add a word 
of appreciation for the pleasant and workman- 
like style of the writing. Above all the student 
will value as a basis for work the five coloured 
maps which show respectively the finds and 
remains of the Neolithic, Bronze, Early Iron 
and Roman Ages, and the archeological data 


Library. 


for the Anglo-Saxon age including the Domes- , 


day vills. 

The region dealt w = is a square of 44 miles 
to the side, having Cambriige as its centre. 
This tract in prehistoric times was to the 
north largely fen and marsh, and to the south 
dense forest, with a broad belt of more or less 
open country stretching north-eastwards along 
the course of the Cam and the borders of the 
fens. Neolithic finds come from the north- 
east; Anglo-Saxon remains are found big ca 
out the whole r region; but the Bronze, Early 
Iron and Roman population have left their 
traces principally on the belt of open country. 
The tract, closed by forest on the south and 
west is open towards the north and in the 
direction of the sea-board, and, though little 
can be said about the mode of life there in 
Neolithic times, indications have been made 
out of intercourse both with northern parts 
of Britain and with Scandinavia. Dr. Fox 
gives us some good discussion of Montelius’s 
typological classification of the Bronze Age, 
maintaining the objections that have been 
raised to his chrono ogy. From 1500 to 1000 
B.» in the first period of the full Bronze “ge, 
Cambridge was on the great highway of 
lucrative | trade in gold and amber, and its 
participation in the WwW estern European culture 
of the time is shown by the abundance of 
weapons of fine craftsmanship and of gold 
ornaments. This was due to the activity of 
the invading “ beaker-folk **—a people of mixed 


Nordic- Alpine stock, who, Dr. Fox suggests, 
were fused with the aboriginal inhabitants 


(Iberian probably), and made the population 
of the district during the 
Bronza Age. 


Students will turn with interest to see what 


Dr. Fox makes of the Early Iron Age for which | 


the evidence is somewhat scant, “and which 


presents several interesting problems. 


Karly and Middle | 


The | 


peoples concerned were those of whom we hear 
trom Roman sources the Iceni, the Trinovantes 
and the Catuvellauni. On the much debated 
ethnical question Dr. Fox, atter an admirable 
analysis of the remains in the Cambridge dis- 
trict, thinks the Iceni were almost certainly 
Brythons, and the ‘Trinovantes most likely 
Belgic. These invaders do’not appear in the 
fertile and once so populous fens, and the sug- 
gestion is made that malaria was the cause of 
their avoiding them. 

Ot the many topics raised in the excellent 
chapter on the Roman Age two, the occurrence 
ot barrow-burial during the period, and the 
construction of the Roman roads, are of out- 


standing interest. The Roman road-system 
in the Cambridge region presents imperfec- 


tions of which the explanation is taken to be 
that the great military roads, built with all 


the Roman exactness and durability, were 
driven through uninhabited stretches of 


country; but that in populous districts the 
pre-Roman roads were utilized, being merely 


hardened and otherwise improved, not, how- 
ever, so effectively but that They have been 
now obliterated. This new survey of the 
Roman remains once more brings out the 


security and the high degree of or dered civiliza- 
tion which characterised life 1n Britain during 
the Roman occupation. 

There is in this district a curious corres- 
pondence between the distribution of the 
* beaker-folk ” invaders and that of the Anglo 
Saxon invaders, which indicates a similarity 
in the factors limiting the choice of sites — 
factors chiefly geographical. There is here 
also evidence re the opinion that the 
number of the Anglo-Saxon invaders was small. 
Another interesting comparison is that of the 
abrupt break in culture between the Middle 
and Late Bronze periods, with that between 
the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods in this 
particular district. It is supposed that in 
Eastern Britain the Romanised inhabitants 
either fled or were exterminated, leaving the 
invaders in sole possession of the soil—whereas 
in Western Britain sufficient numbers of them 
remained and were absorbed by the conquering 
race to exercise later on an influence upon it. 
Possibly the late Bronze Age was here in- 
augurated by a similar course of events. 

The volume has its attractiveness enhanced 
by a reproduction on the cover of one of the 
two enamelled bronze harness-plates of the 
Early Iron Age culture (la Téne IV) found at 
Santon Downham in 1897. 


Borrow. Selections. With an 
and Notes by Humphrey S. Milford 
ford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net). 


Introduction; 
(Ox- 


Sir Thomas More. Selections from his English 
Works and from the lives by Erasmus and 
Roper. Edited by P. S. and H. M. Allen. 
(Oxford Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 


HE lover of Borrow will doubtless echo his 
present editor’s words: “It is difficult 

to select from Borrow; even sparing cuts 
spoil the cumulative effect of the whole 
description; and purple passages, easily de- 
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tachable from their context, are few. More- 
over, for each extract chosen, haif a dozen 
almost equally vivid, have to be rejected.” 
Nevertheless, for all the occasions when selec- 
tions are useful, this little volume will cer- 
tainly serve well. Besides introduction and 
notes, it contains the critical essays on 
Borrow of Richard Ford, Leslie Stephen, and 
George Saintsbury—stimulating and informing 
for any reader who approaches Borrow for the 
first time, and well worth having for those 
who already know him well. 

The selections from More may be rated as 
of even higher practical use, since More’s work 
is less easily accessible than Borrow’s and 
probably attracts the modern reader much less. 
A pleasant introduction whets the appetite for 
any words of More’s, reminding us that his 
name is revered abroad, and that not only by 
the learned. This is reinforced by a Transla- 
tion of Erasmus’s letter on More to Ulrich von 
Hutten, and plentiful extracts from Roper’s 
Life of him. ‘The selections illustrate More’s 
humour and wit delightfully. They include 
eight extracts from his correspondence.—three 
of these letters from the Tower, the last of 
which is the one to Margaret Roper the day 
before hhis execution. We are also given his 
portrait and Margaret’s from Holbein’s sketches 
for the picture of the More family. 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


ss. SOTHERAN & CO. have purchased 
the ornithological library formed by Major 
W. H. Mullens and their Catalogue No. 789, 
which runs to 2041 items, is devoted to this. It 
contains many treasures of the first order, and | 
it may be commended to the attention of the 
bibliophile and the antiquary as well as the | 


naturalist. Gould, Lilford, Yarrell and other 
names of that rank may be taken for granted, 
as may the principal monographs on separate 
species. Here extra-illustrated copies form 
the chief interest. Local ornithology is very 
fully represented, and oology no less so. Of 
the older books a large proportion belong to 
the seventeenth century, many of them being 
books on general natural history. We may 
mention Topsell’s ‘ Historie of Four-footed 
Beastes’ (1607: £8 10s.) and Barlow’s ‘ Various 
Birds and Beasts’ (c. 1690: £15 15s.) There 
is a first edition of White’s ‘Selborne’ (1789: 
£25). Of the Bewick items the best are a 
collection of Bewickiana which includes four 
autograph letters and an original drawing 
(£85), and 5 vols. of fine first editions (‘ Quad- 
rupeds’ in the first edition on large paper) 
offered for £34. The earliest book cb se 
here is Turner’s ‘Avium Praecipuarum His- 
toria ’"—Yarrell’s copy—(1544: £65). There 
are several copies of Meyer’s work, one of 
which is of quite outstanding interest since it 
contains over 600 original water-colours and 
pencil drawings in various degrees of finish 
made by Meyer for the book; the price of this 
is £210. Hunt’s ‘ British Ornithology’ is 
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““at the Censvre of 


| Richard Badger (£5 10s.); 
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represented by four copies in two of which the 
plates offer points of unusual interest; of 
these one is priced £31 10s., the other £15 1h, 
The sets offered are also eminently worth 
consideration — for example, The Ibis, com 
plete trom its beginning (1859) to 1921—£95, 
We must not fail to mention Glanville. Here 
are two copies of him: the sixth Latin edition 
(1485: £15 15s.) and the second edition of 
Trevisa’s English Translation (1535: £25), 
ee. MYERS have sent in their Catalogue 
No, 244, which, as usual, we have looked 
through with interest and profit. The recent 
visit of an Abyssinian Prince adds some 
interest to a copy of Ludolphus offered for 4 
guinea: ‘A new History of Ethiopia: being 
a description of Abessinia, vulgarly called the 
Empire of Prester John’ (1684; folio with 
large folding map and plates). Aleyn’s ‘ Bat- 
tailes of Crescy and Poictiers’ from the Huth 
Library (1633) may be had for four guineas, 
Under ‘ America’ are four interesting Acts in 
black letter priced at a few shillings each; we 
may mention the Act for giving a Publick 
Reward to anyone, being His Majesty’s sub- 
ject, who should find a North-West Passage 
through ‘“ Hudson’s Streights” (1745: £1 10s.) 
The reward offered was £20,000. An Act 
severely restricting the manufacture of hats 
in America is also interesting (1732: £1 1s.) A 


| collection of Acts of Parliament during the 
| Commonwealth on the subject of tobacco is 
| an attractive item at five guineas. 
| Shakespeare we have a list of over 70 rare 
| editions of separate plays, several of which are 
| marked as not in Jaggard. 


Under 


A copy of Laud’s 
speech in the Star Chamber on June 14, 1637, 
John Bastwick, Henry 

Prinn,” printed by 
a large paper copy 


Burton and William 


| of “ the Iliads Translated, adorned with Sculp- 


ture and_ illustrated with Annotations” by 
John Ogilby—having Fairthorne’s portrait of 
Charles [I, and full-page engravings by Hollar 
(1660: £9 10s.); twelve volumes of the Com- 
plete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
Kegan Paul’s edition (£8 15s.), and ‘A True 
and Exact Relation of the late Prodigious 
Harthquake and Eruption of Mount Etna’ by 
the Earl of Winchilsea (1669: £3 3s.) may serve 
as further illustration of the variety of 
things in this Catalogue. 


Books To BE NOTED. 

‘The Wonders of Salvage.’ By David Masters. 
(John Lane. 8s. 6d. net). 

“Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia, 1603- 
1721.’ By C. Wessels, 8. J. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 12 gld.) 

The Shrewsbury Edition of the Works of 
Samuel Butler, Vol. v, ‘ Evolution, Old and 
New;’ Vol. vi. ‘Unconscious Memory.’ 
(Jonathan Cape). 

“Our Hellenic Heritage.” By H. R. James. 
Vol II. Pt iii, Athens: Her Splendour and 
her Fall, Pt. iv. The Abiding Splendour. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net). 
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